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Land of Unique Complexity 


‘Ts eradUr\ir poCCt\^ IfV muf nuAr d d<Hl In 
ihe nrit thnx or four yran dt tht otty fwotl . / 

nuirl confm tht path (i mt onv Imlira 

Candhl, 25 Mvrti {672 


Iixila b dwny Ihlnp at once, 0»<t ihc ctniurtei d 
unique loektf has (k^lopcd whk:^ Um Ctnnplnthat 
India inon; than amt coanttlea frustrate* fcnctalba^ 
tlon. [lb the nohe made by ttemlnfimadiea of people, 
the subVlntB toJllude of a mystic, the stench and 
squaln df a Calcutta dum, and Ihe eternal beauty of 
the Ta| Niahal It b a primitive tribesman hunttn^ ^th 
bdw and arrow, a scientist at the Tmmbay nuclear in- 
stallalton, a caste sysiem fimevtt doomlnji mllLlon* to 
Entolembte poverty ar.i servitude, and the wi^lus 
liufesp denuiemey. It n ihe iLbd largest arnyy on earth, 
ihe pactfle poetry of Rabirrdrath Tofore, the heat of 
MMlfH, the mountain kwm b Kaianb,* (annty 
beyond a Wrilcm obierverV bnaglnalldtr in ainml 
€00,000 vlllaieSt and opufcnl «ea]th in ihe hlalabar 
IlLlts aber^ Bombay. It b a wuman Prttnc Mlnblcr. 
and the witintiJnR influence of two rrien—the saintly 
Candhi who jeeurrd imkpendence for hb cmintry, 
and the politically astute Nchni, w?M» guided the new 
nitlMi In lb Infancy, 

The butrnweet lodJan loekty ha* been compaied 
to a fruit with Ihe combined ivuiieiiies of an drangr 
and an nnlon. Uhe an orange, il b divided Inlo 
sfgmnits-TrelEglMiL regional, linguistic^ rvtiti—and 
lihe an onlort. It has a terlis of cconmnlc and 
soduloittcal layrt*. Including the Ifgld casfe syilcpi. 
these dhetse parts air held logelhetbyakital iMiad- 
mlnbtiB|iv» lyitem adapted from iho British colunlBl 

•Fm ^UcrttScs na (Jsra Binn n aTlUMWM rtwsprooef 

tiu iioiu y Msp al the tad of iha dwian 1^ MpUirir 
mUrr nnSmt «t lbs a OisCLA&illlKO 

bat b f Oh OFFiaai, vseoNLY 


espertence and b> a poUtlcal ijstetn which b BrttisI) in 
strudutr but uniqiicly tndlan In ptotTs^w The pe«' 
vtulvc charactCfiiLic lhat roalcs ihb society unique b 
Hinduisen, UrtiifHced by gety^ihlc htitabon In Ihe 
mdknnium bdoir the MtdiLn Invaiioa^ Hindtdan hs 
managed to Udhseme Ibe aiUic Mdcty. to pen^ide 
aaitlnuity dniAe nmteraui and dbporate uphearok, 
and to evolve a dv||ixatli«. chametc*, and cutlotih 
feund nowhete che In ihe woefah 

PoVnty appears to go almost unnoticed by ladlam, 
pfobtbly because it baa profound tbal il almml Eotal' 
fy Envtja|to the country ond bciause the Uch of 
rrMutces and a hart nf othet diffkullia preclude ib 
earlycfiminaljon, lisdian leaders recognhee where tbdr 
priorttle* should be when they point out that more 
than one'lhlrd nf l□flia'J 570 ft^loo people live below 
the govemcTumt's owri austere concept of a minimum 
standard of living and that at iheeurmt rate df pop* 
uiatlon giirwlh il might lake 30 Iq 50 year* to ovet- 
cume thK emndition. cveo under tqstlmum conditions. 
This problem and *o many others are » ntammrnh as 
to appear utmanagobk II not Icaddbie. kVbcn the 
Uflcapccted happeru, as it does with frightening 
rrgululty, wdl^lntrationed efforts in one area often 
negate vrelMalentiwed efforts In other aiewi. Foe ai- 
ample, becairtr the dmughl in LB72 has sesulted in a 
decline In agricultund output and a serious dcpletkn 
of foodgmin rcsexvn, India hai had to divest resources 
originally allocatert for overall ocoiiomk dcivlopmeni 
Into crash prugiamt to deal Vilb the monr Imn^lale 
problem of feeding tba people. 
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India is rife with contradictions and maladies and is 
inhabited by a complex and diverse people who can 
appear to be philosophical, detached, and serene one 
moment, and contentious, narrow, parochial, in¬ 
different, or smug the next. Nevertheless, the country 
seems to possess a searching, compelling grace that at¬ 
tracts many foreigners and almost mystically creates 
an outlook that counteracts the revulsion they feel 
when first exposed to the harsh realities of Indian life. 
To many observers, life pulses and throbs in India 
more than in any other place in the world. Conquerors 


and foreigners have come and gone and kingdoms and 
dynasties have risen and fallen, but Indian society 
remains a constant, and somehow—despite crises and 
disasters—the people continue to survive. Essentially 
united by the pervasive social aspects of Hinduism, 
people of different races, religions, and modes of living 
manage in some subtle way to remain part of and have 
intense loyalty to the whole, to preserve their traditions 
of beauty and order, and to present a distinctive 
character to the outside world. 


Undercurrents of National Character 




Hond$ Oft of cffttf ftvtf fo gr§9f tqvo/t 


Although no generalized description of India’s 
national character can be wholly valid, history and 
Hinduism have exerted enough influence as to create a 
common denominator of Indian action and thought. 
Indeed, many individual characteristics have a signifi¬ 
cant bearing on national attitudes and actions. 
Although Western ideas and 20th century institutions 
have effected some changes in India’s overwhelmingly 
rural populace, significant attitudinal changes cannot 
easily be induced in 450 million village minds. What 
counts in 1973 India, however, is what goes on in the 
minds of a tiny percentage of the population: the 
educated, largely English-speaking elite who run the 
government, bureaucracy, and business; the educated 
non-elite, who are unemployed; the wealthy land¬ 
owners, who farm with relative efficiency and who 
are able to provide the money and support for the 
political parties; and the party leaders at the village 
and district level, who control grassroots support. In 
the final analysis, the differences in character and 
thought between them and other Indians are more in 
degree than in substance. 

Indian leaders who have a sincere desire to syn¬ 
thesize 20lh century ideas and methods with the 
traditional Indian culture are frustrated when they are 
unable to overcome the counterforces. Land reform 
and a ceiling on urban property holdings, for example, 
have been recognized as imperatives to progress, but 
forceful action in these matters would alienate 
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members of the small but powerful segment of the 
population who provide the essential political support 
of the regime. 

Political subjugation, begun under the Muslims and 
completed by the British, created a galling sense of 
national inferiority, which still exists. By looking to the 
British for guidance, the Indian elite implicitly 
acknowledged a superior-inferior relationship. Indians 
are fiercely proud of their culture and cherish in¬ 
dependence, but at the same time they take pride in 
the British system of law, administration, and educa¬ 
tion, and in the English language, which remains the 
communications link in business and government. In 
order to offset the fear that they really may be inferior, 
however, Indians are often so defensive—touchy and 
sensitive—that they appear to be offensive, that is 
assertive, vain, and arrogant. Many Indians also feel 
that their cou try is unjustly held in an inferior status 
and seem to have a need to try to show their superiority 
over foreigners. National achievements, especially the 
crushing victory over Pakistan in December 1971 and 
the apparent ability to create a nuclear weapon, have 
tended to buoy self-confidence, but euphoria is tran¬ 
sient and the feelings of national inferiority are deeply 
imbedded. 

Indians very often appear to act irrationally or con¬ 
tradictorily by accepting things that Westerners regard 
as incongruous or irreconcilable. A brilliant Indian 
nuclear scientist, for example, may exhibit Western 
rationality in the laboratory, but at home he defers 
every major decision to his father and practices Hindu 
ritual with no visible trace of discomfort. It has been 
suggested that the atomistic, highly individualistic 
Hindu religion, reinforced as it is by the caste system, 
has tended to develop compartments in the Indian 
mind. Rather than generating internal consistency, 
compartmentalization has inhibited the logical flow of 
implications from one aspect of life to another. In part, 
this may explain the tremendous gap between ideals 
and performance in India and why, despite the heavy 
flow of speeches, programs and policies from New 
Delhi, many ideas are not translated into action. 

Indians seem to have little concern for time. Life 
seems to glide on imperceptibly, defying measurement 
in minutes and seconds. The Western notion that time 
is measurable and irreplaceable is absent. India’s 
history is marked by vagueness over the centuries—the 
Indus Valley civilization existed "as early as” 2500 
B.C.; Indo-Aryans arrived in India from Central Asia 
and introduced Hinduism "about" 1500-1200 B.C. 
The reasons for this lack of temporal precision are 
obscure and open to conjecture, but the consequences 


have been more than the apparent inability of Indians 
either to appear for appointments on time or to under¬ 
take bureaucratic business with even the slightest sense 
of time. While Westerners believe that most problems 
are soluble, given enough resources, many Indians 
believe that certain problems are either insoluble or at 
best, soluble only over an incalculable period of time, 
or that solutions breed their own problems and con¬ 
tradictions. Indians have ability and ingenuity but not 
a sense of immediacy. Indians constantly seem to post¬ 
pone making decisions despite an obvious need, 
sometimes for no other reason than that the astrologers 
advise the moment is not auspicious. Accordingly, 
decisionn. aking often appears mystical rather that 
rational in the Western sense and seems to be based on 
feel rather than logic. Immediate confrontation seems 
to be avoided unless the problem is so pressing that 
urgent action must be taken. It is not that Indian 
leaders are unconcerned or unwilling to do the right 
thing, but their approach appears to be so relaxed that 
it often frustrates and even infuriates non-Indians. 
However, it is not at all certain that a Western ap¬ 
proach would produce better results in an Indian un¬ 
accustomed and unreceptive to it. 

Every man is probably more of an island in India 
than anywhere efe. It may seem strange that there is 
such insularity in a country where people are so crowd¬ 
ed together and a lack of prii^acy characterizes virtual¬ 
ly all aspects of life. The Hindu religion and the caste 
system, while providing cultural continuity and 
solidarity, have reinforced societal atomization and in¬ 
trospection. The joint family has provided a strong but 
strictly limited sense of social responsibility. Large 
numbers of people are required to live under the same 
roof, or even in the same room, and to get along with 
each other. They work, eat, sleep, and relieve 
themselves together. Even today, a man who comes 
from a rural village to the city for employment will 
often send most of his earnings back to his family in his 
village, return there for important ceremonial oc¬ 
casions—a custom that causes an unacceptably high 
rate of absenteeism in many fields of endeavor—and 
years later retire to his native village. People outside 
the family, however, are regarded as distant 
islands—mere shadows for whom someone else, or 
Cod, is responsible. More practical reasons also exist 
for this insularity and insensitivity of man to man, es¬ 
pecially in urban areas. 

There are so many people in the cities and such an 
acute housing shortage that even Indians whose in¬ 
come should enable them to live above the subsistence 
level nevertheless live in slums; 30% to 40% of the pop- 
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ulation of any of India’s major cities live under such 
conditions. The government has created complicated 
definitions by structural variation (tin, cardboard, 
wood) of what constitutes slums but, in short, it con¬ 
siders them to be primarily residential areas which are 
overcrowded with dwellings unfit for human occupa¬ 
tion. According to the government, however, unfitness 
is relative to the social and economic progress of a 
community at any given period, and so the standards 
of tolerable living conditions vary accordingly. The 
slum inhabitants are fortunate, however, compared to 
the thousands of permanent paveinent dwellers isr the 
larc.c cities. With almost half of the Indian population 
barely subsisting and unemployment and un¬ 
deremployment so widespread, most Indian’s find it 
virtually impossible to assume any sense of obligation 
to or involvement with their fellow man. The com¬ 
paratively few wealthy Indians who could afford to be 
concerned tend to take a ritualistic approach to chari¬ 
ty, which to the Western mind does not attack the fun¬ 
damental problems. 
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Sodhut—Indian holymen 


Hinduism is a way of life in India, where it is prac¬ 
ticed by more than 80% of the population. Grand 
and not so grand temples, countless statues, sacred 
cows, venerated rocks and trees, yogis, and itinerant 
sadhiis (holymen) provide daily visible evidence of the 
religion and spirituality. Indeed, sadhus, having chosen 
the ascetic life, are respected and fully accepted by the 
people. It is only by such abandonment of the physical 
world that Hindus believe true spirituality can be 
achieved. Thus, a Hindu’s ultimate goal is to put an 
end to the endless cycle of his reincarnation by at¬ 
taining perfection—unity of all things with Brahma 
(God)—but this is so difficult to achieve that Hindus 
usually seek only to Lmprove the conditions for their 
next existence. Each man, accordingly, calls upon the 
Hindu deities to achieve worldly ends for him and aid 
him in achieving a better station in his next incarna¬ 
tion. His ultimate goals can be furthered best by per¬ 
forming the functions of his caste and avoiding the 
functions of other castes, even if he might do them 
better. 

Hinduism is an individual, personal and non- 
institutionalized religion. Although orthodox Hin¬ 
duism provides all embracing rules for the conduct of 
life from birth to death, it has no single, clear-cut 
system of practices, beliefs, or dogma, and no revealed 
authority. A variety of ancient books—the Vedas, the 
Mahabharaia, and the Ramaijam —are universally 
accepted in Hinduism, but they merely provide moral 
guides. Recognizing that all people cannot have the 
same goals or beliefs, or attain the same spiritual 
heights, the great Hindu umbrella accepts atheistic 
preachers, pantheism, polytheistic practitioners of 
magic and witchcraft, sophisticated and not so 
sophisticated monotheists, and monists. Indeed, Hin¬ 
duism has absorbed and incorporated many extrinsic 
beliefs, ideas, deities, and cults. There can be and is 
no heresy in Hinduism. At the village level, 
anthropomorphism, superstition, and belief in both 
local and major gods are prevalent, although the more 
enlightened and educated tend to reject these beliefs in 
favor of prayer and meditation. 

Despite Hinduism’s flexibility, tolerance, and creed 
of nonviolence (ahimsa), India is a violent land where 
religious discrimination and prejudice based on real or 
imagined racial differences are found both within and 
outside of Hinduism. Untouchables are regarded by 
caste Hindus, especially at the village level, as a source 
of ritual pollution. The Indian constitution has 
abolished unlouchability and the discrimination based 
on it, but this type of discrimination is still widespread. 
Discrimination against Muslims is rot as pronounced. 


o 


o 
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but it is practiced, notably in employment oppor¬ 
tunities. Bloody communal violence, especially 
between Hindus and Muslims, can easily erupt over 
minor incidents that arouse religious sensitivities. In 
such oases, violence may stem more from the need of 
two eco.nomically competitive groups to vent their 
frustrations over miserable conditions than from actual 
religious differences. When the conditions of life 
become more difficult, such as during times of famine 
or worsening unemployment, there is often an accom¬ 
panying increase in the frustration level and local ten¬ 
sions. India’s sccioecnnornic balance is so delicate that 
even wholly unrelated problems can lead to violent 
outbursts against religious groups. 

Skin color often is identified as evidence of racial 
difference, but such prejudice rarely leads to violence 
without the presence of other factors such as caste. 
This color prejudice, however, is more subtle, 
widespread, and intense than religious discrimination. 
Except for tribals, who do not seem to care, Indians 
revere light skin and disdain dark. This feeling may be 
rooted in real, or mythical, ethnic and racial 
differences in the past, and may have been reinforced 
by the caste system. Rich and poor, learned and il- 
literate, dark and light skinned, Hindu, Muslim, and 
other religions all exhibit strong color feelings, which 
coe.xist with but overlie caste prejudices. Because of his 
higher caste status, a dark-skinned Tamil Brahman 
may look down on a lighter skinned Rajasthani 
Ksliatriya, but the latter’s wife will pity the former’s 
wife because of her dark children. Their apparently in¬ 
escapable preoccupation with color leads most Indians 
to assume that Westerners look down on and victimize 
Aslans because of their swarthy color. 

Caste, the social structure of Hinduism, is still very 
important in India but not necessarily in the 
traditional sense. Historically, membership in one of 
the broad social groups (vuma )—Brahman (priests, 
highest status), Kshatriya (warriors, rulers), Vaisya 
(cultivators, middle class), and Sudra (artisans, lower 
class)—or nonmembership therein (the untouchables) 
made identification of social status and occupation 
relatively easy. In the Brahmanical Hindu view, vama 
indicated the general class of castes to which a person 
belonged, and within each, a ranked series of positions 
; further defined status. People of vama status per- 

j formed all the social, economic, religious, and military 

i tasks for society, while the untouchables did the dirty 

I work. Although the vama system was probably never 

I ^ more than a Vedic ideal, the system and vagueness of 

I position within it have survived, giving some groups 


grounds for loosely determining their position in 
society. 

The essential’ caste compartmentalization today in¬ 
volves more than 3,000 subcastes (jatis), which are 
ranked in the Brahmanical system by status within the 
four stratified vamns. The subcastes generally follow 
rules which have evolved from antiquity. These rules 
pervade all aspects of a Hindu’s life. They define per¬ 
sonal relationships and obligations, and are especially 
important in village India, where 80% of the popula¬ 
tion lives. Despite some uncertainty over their own 
position within any varna, all Hindus recognize that 
the lowest position on the 'ocial scale is occupied by 
those outside of the oama—the loosely defined 
“Backward Classes,” including the “Scheduled 
Castes” (untouchables, or as Gandhi called them, 
harijans), the “Scheduled Tribes, and Other 
Backward Classes.” These groups, which account for 
about 30% of the population, are legally accorded 
special recognition and privileges, because 
“backwardness” in India is a status determined by 
birth and not the result of economic or educational 
deprivation. Thus, some harijans have become rich, 
well-educated men, while a poor Brahman may seek to 
pose as a harijan in rrder to gain preferential con¬ 
sideration for appointment to a specially reserved 
government job or admission to a university. Caste also 
seems to pervade the social structure of all non-Hindu 
Indians, except the tribals, whose social struebore also is 
stratified and strongly resembles that of the Hindus. 
Every Indian and every caste, no matter how low on 
the social scale, can usually identify another con¬ 
sidered lower. 

Modernization is making the extremely complex 
social system of caste even more complex. Twentieth 
century society, technology, industiy, and ideas are 
causing very gradual changes in caste relationships, es¬ 
pecially in cities where the urban environment com¬ 
plicates the more simple structure found in the 
villages. Concepts of democracy, egalitarianism, social 
responsibility and welfare, pragmatism, the oppor¬ 
tunities for more self-development, and the eradica¬ 
tion of poverty have complicated traditional thought 
patterns and have had an important impact on many 
Indians at all levels of society. Although social and oc¬ 
cupational distinctions have been blurred or relaxed 
somewhat, with a corresponding alteration of values 
and attitudes, caste nevertheless still deeply affects all 
Indians. The habit of caste is apparently so ingrained 
that it is inescapable, despite new groupings which are 
beginning to emerge apart from caste. These groups in¬ 
clude political parties, labor organizations, and eco- 
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nomic alliances of both urbanites and villagers based 
on regional as well as on caste considerations. More 
often than not, these social groups, as well as the more 
ideologically oriented political parties, present a veil 
which, when pierced, reveals a particular caste or 
group of castes, or a tiered structure controlled by peo¬ 
ple from higher castes. 

Indians apparently need a pecking order. They 
must know where they stand in relation to the next 
person, whether Indian or foreigner. New occupations, 
for example, have sometimes created new “castes,” es¬ 
pecially in the cities where social identity can be con¬ 
cealed A new occupational grouping, or even an ex¬ 
isting caste, can over a period of time rise to a higher 
position in the social structure merely by adopting the 
ritual of a higher caste. No organized Hindu authority 
exists to dispute such action. It is the group, then, 
which can raise an individual’s standing; personal ac¬ 
complishment, while important, is not enough. Even 
in government—both central and state—where caste 
considci ■'tions should be irrelevant, they often con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously influence appointments, 
promotions, working relations, and friendships. Prime 
Minister Gandhi, for example, is a Kashmiri Brahman; 
everything else being equal, she has tended to sur¬ 
round herself with Kashmiri Brahmans because she 
feels more comfortable with them. She as well as other 
astute political leaders seem to have been unable to es¬ 
cape caste considerations; they have adapted to caste 
rather than attempting to override it. 


Regionalism zM Population 















Regionalism, based primarily on linguistic con¬ 
siderations, and a swelling population are crucial 
problems confronting Indian leaders. Since in¬ 
dependence, India has several times redrawn its state 
political boundaries along essentially ethnolinguistic 
lines in response to continuous pressures for such action. 
The results—21 states and 9 lesser administrative 
regions—have been a mixed blessing. While 14 
regional languages are recognized as national 
languages, English—spoken by only 2% to 3% of the 
population—continues to be an official language and 
remains the language of administration. The average 
Indian, accordingly, is isolated either within the 
language of his state or by his local dialect. 


Although territorial reorganizations have improved 
India’s administrative structure and reduced the 
regional pressures, Indian leaders are concerned over 
the dangers inherent in further subdivision and tend to 
react negatively to issues which reinforce regionalism. 
Accordingly, when even purely language issues 
arise—such as the resentment of Assamese Bengali 
speakers over attempts in 1972 to make Assamese the 
sole medium of instruction in schools and universities 
in Assam—New Delhi has been more concerned about 
the long-range effects of yielding to regional demands 
than about quelling the violence that almost always oc¬ 
curs. Dissatisfaction with local rules for employment in 
the Telengana region of Andhra Pradesh emerged in 
1972—and continues in 1973. The resulting agitation, 
for example, was sufficient grounds for New Delhi to 
intervene directly and attempt to settle the dispute. 
There is continuing concern in New Delhi that the 
central government must deal firmly with regional 
pressures lest dormant regional and separatist passions, 
particularly in southern India, be revived and spread 
throughout the country. 


One child is born almost every second in India. This 
raises the prospect of there being a billion Indians by 
the turn of the century. The dimensions of such a 
human avalanche are so enormous that they have 
frustrated traditional attempts to deal with the attend¬ 
ant social and economic problems. Despite one of the 
world’s most intensive family planning programs, 
which includes monetary incentives, multicolored con¬ 
doms, rhythm method beads, a large promotional 
campaign to publicize birth control techniques, vasec¬ 
tomy camps, and legalizing abortion in 1972, it is not 
at all certain whether population growth can be re¬ 
duced to tolerable levels. Lack of strong backing from 
Prime Minister Gandhi, shortages of trained personnel, 
the reluctance of those who are trained to go to the 
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In 1971 economic conditions apparently were such 
that Mrs. Gandhi’s successful election pledge oi garibi 
hatao (abolish poverty) appeared to Indian leaders to 
be a realizable if yet a remote goal. India was euphoric 
over its victory in the December 1971 war with 
Pakistan and was encouraged by record stocks of 
foodgrain reserves, which obviated the need for P.L. 
480 food assistance—foodgrains from the United 
States. Mrs. Gandhi’s government was then able to 
concentrate its attention on such problems as land 
reform, income inequities, and unemployment. The 
need for land reform had long been recognized, but ac¬ 
tion had been postponed because emphasis had to be 
placed on the allocation of resources to deal with the 
more basic problems of survival. Indian voters, ap¬ 
parently convinced that Mrs. Gandhi could and would 
finally begin to deal with pressing social and economic 
issues, gave her party sweeping victories in the 1972 
state elections, thereby extending Mrs. Gandhi’s direct 
influence and control beyond the central government 
to almost all of the state governments. Encouraged by 
the possibility that a truly national effort based on 
center-state cooperation could now be launched, In¬ 
dian economic planners were able to conceive of the 
country’s Fifth Five Year Plan (1974-79) as the one un¬ 
der which India might finally achieve self-sufficiency 
and make some real progress in fulfilling urgent social 
and economic goals. The disappointing monsoon of 
1972, however, had turned optimism to pessimism and 
brought I any Indian leaders back to the harsh 
realities of jconomic life in India. 


There is a fundamental conflict between India’s 
political and purely economic goals. This conflict is 
complicated by the obvious desire of Indian leaders to 
bypass several centuries of evolutionary economic 
development without permitting either the economic 
freedom of Western-style capitalism or adopting the 
repressive state controls of communism. The social 
problems steinming from poverty, overpopulation, un¬ 
employment, and underemployment are so complex, 
so deeply entrenched in the economy, and so fraught 
with inhibiting political and social overtones that they 
tend to overwhelm the efforts to achieve such 
economic goals as improved technology and rapid ex¬ 
pansion of industrial and agricultural production Ad¬ 
ditionally, India lacks the financial and many of the 
natural resources for extensive development and 
growth. Its languid, tradition-bound agricultural 
economy thus far has been unable to solve the basic 
food problem or generate sufficient surplus capital to 
adequately promote industrial development and 
modernization. Moreover, because of an ideological 
antipathy toward big business harbored by the current 
leadership of the Congress Party, the government has 
enacted legislation which discourages private invest¬ 
ment either by Indian capitalists or foreign investors. 
Finally, New Delhi’s policies have failed to increase 
Indian exports sufficiently to pay for needed imports. 
Accordingly, pragmatic Indian leaders feel that India 
v/ill probably have to continue relying on foreign aid, 
at least for the foreseeable future. 
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Through March 1972, India had received almost 
$20 billion in foreign economic aid, of which about 
50% was from the United States and about 10% from 
the U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. Soviet aid has been 
earmarked largely for heavy industrial projects. U.S. 
and other Western aid, on the other hand, has been 
almost entirely in the form of food and raw materials 
and equipment for industry and agriculture. This 
dependence on foreign aid has been anathema to Mrs 
Gandhi, who has often stated that eliminating the 
need for it is one of her primary goals. It is uncertain 
whether her views have been motivated by a 
nationalistic desire for self-sufficiency, a shrewd assess¬ 
ment that aid-weary bilateral donor nations seem to be 
favoring multilateral aid, or simply the realization that 
during her tenure of office India’s r.'et foreign aid 
receipts have been declining because of sharply rising 
debt repayments and a decrease in gross aid receipts. 
Despite her desire to end foreign assistance, Mrs. 
Gandhi in 1973 appeared aware that it is still needed. 
Acceptance of this fact has been a bitter but not im¬ 
possible pill for her to swallow, especially since India 
in effect will continue to need U.S. aid, even if it is 
supplied through multilateral organizations. Indians 
appear to view aid through an organization such as the 
World Bank as more acceptable than direct U.S. 
assistance, even if the United States supplies most of 
the funds. 

In early 1973, agricultural shortfalls resulting from 
the 1972 drought were leading to a new threat of 
famine, and India faced serious economic difficulties. 
A record breaking 9 million tons of foodgrain reserves 
were almost exhausted and India needed to purchase 2 
to 3 million tons of foodgrain abroad. To finance these 
imports without seeking new foreign aid, India has 
had to dip into its carefully hoarded but limited 
foreign exchange holdings. The Fifth Five Year Plan 
has been reoriented from its original social welfare 
goals to emphasize more rapid economic growth, 
greater self-reliance, and even tighter central control of 
the economy. The whole process, however, represents a 
shift of words and resources rather than a shift to 
dramatic new approaches. The resources, or lack 


thereof, remain the same as before, and so docs the 
planning mechanism. 

After more than two decades of "socialism” and ex¬ 
panding, tightly controlled, and planned economic 
development, India essentially still relics on ad hoc 
economic decisions made by the Prime Minister’s of¬ 
fice. Politics plays such a key role in the formulation of 
economic policy that Mrs. Gandhi’s desire to make 
progress in the field of social welfare frequently con¬ 
flicts with the policies needed to achieve economic 
growth. Because flexibility in economic policy is 
limited by political constraints, Mrs. Gandhi’s policies 
have appeared to be inconsistent, contradictory, and 
lacking in depth. A sharp increase in economic growth 
is a prerequisite for achieving social welfare reforms. 
Mrs. Gandhi, however, feels obliged by political 
necessities to commit the government to measures 
which she feels are popular, such as encouraging 
small-scale industry to create employment. But 
small-scale industry, however, is often economically 
inefficient and docs not necessarily contribute to 
significant economic growth. Indeed, more often than 
not, her domestic actions have been no more than sym¬ 
bolic gestures for public consumption that seemingly 
signify real progress but which, in fact, are ineffective, 
not enforced, or are altered later. Mrs. Gandhi has sur¬ 
rounded herself with highly competent economic ad¬ 
visers, but her instincts, training, and temperament are 
political, not economic. Thus, there has been a gap 
between precept and practice on crucial issues such as 
land reform because Mrs. Gandhi is dependent on rich 
farmers and landlords for political support and, 
therefore, is disinclined to pursue economic policies 
that would alienate them. 

Mrs. Gandhi’s political instincts have probably 
already warned her that her political future will ul¬ 
timately hinge on her government’s ability to fulfill 
her social welfare promises while, concurrently, main¬ 
taining stable economic growth. Although vacillation 
and compromise have marked her policies in the past, 
Mrs. Gandhi and other Indian leaders presumably 
realize that the time is rapidly approaching for some 
hard economic decisions. National elections must be 
held no later than the spring of 1976. 


) I 
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Poiilics and Democracy, Indian Style 


rilP IiiJliIi ^v%lriii IV luvIr'jJU jII Ihtlltfli 

lurllJMirriturijflliill 

^r' I hr Itf-it <’l 

fl^rnl?' J«W Willkr k'l Oir I'vwniMl Ilwalkltit hil> b«^ri 

IimI Sr-krflllflrvk itir iiMidkfi-.killoti'k iii 

\\ oinik |tfitiii|]lr-k iirMl iiparlui-k (»-kaLtiii|j If'm* ' 

llk»hir\ JUtl »r¥^ pJiCh rrKt k-^ VW\^krViniK tiniplll i«ri» 
juci nmlk llip||j<IP« fijvr iriikullln] Irliurkdlil^ l^ltliluS 
j1iil «<i |]ir>rftllbi: ihr -Irmkirrjllt lllrill* l»l 

Jliti «Mkll^ll|khbl (rixxJiitti Mkkh> ♦iliK^alrd In 
kkktl j-kk^r) with en-jt pild« llu»i hMlii' n !>»<* 
ttikllil * L»rt,oi kirllli^TkPt'k .*nil ihr (jr> llw* 

kik-liIrMai-k ilkll Ih IridlJ Jr-k^Ur <hr rlirritriMlJk 

oiiiiiirtiiH ^ri4i jN>Um;*l |jtikblr«tt I hr itkritliiii 
llir pr-k|»Hl 4]l iikikrl Ipntp l^kr (iJdrr 

ilrirMN'rurk-k Mjiit IlldtJil kki|<‘n arr lllllrlkPir «■». 
iii^pliitlii-aln) iitMl Urk liJkvjd iiilnr<iijlUkr> rin ruilannal 

[iknrN |«jl (hrk <!<• taL' |r:inf^]p»c [|kUlr K-nPudi 

f|ir» liiir << 4 it bik L.rcr nb««ul»rt^ —kllb*'*!! V■^^ pI IIhfm- 
rljcili^r knii*-k|l* in tiK IhTJ nalliphal r 3 <\ 1 |kkP 

kV<iin(Lirc\J In aUkkil VV. 1.1 like I -k pT>-|lrtKlyl 

rh^'lmri —ilikcl dix l^klbl^rryl Jiml li\ |yplirirutltk >41 llpr 
kku] ttuCr jpui rkrik bUlhVIjl Ir^rk Tlnw .. Ca5pl> 
liprim-fr "I T^^^^rb^ nFlli iip!» jlmill <>P>' t|*kPd bii 


r^cK Fix lly fjpk Vj/p^ slnurr lictOtr 4 >i 

t*ki7hjnk<-til' V tiling iirr|:iilyi1llr ••iKitlnl lARi(Pfnn|(. 
Miir yod uM1nin|yll««»—«!i' <w' 

l>ll^l•^l purl rif 111, IHpIKUV^ Ip jUpirr p>I vtpIbIpp 
lri«Ptl(P*njll* li-IRl'K-kUlirti'k J»prk,\ lUi'S 4 * «'<•»! Brpitj' 

I ipr ihr ni**>| p4tl luitbr-krl iFir mipHi id '•Iwlll'ri. 
pjpdcikLnli naliki«jl tf> I*" a iciyy! indru of 

pcplniljl irPPlInirikt apuJ y nMillrnPU>< rv^PIPtPJr «k| Inpliun 
p|rll^>i'Plli'i in iiilOPi 

Tin |pjpli.iipip'ppl4'i iiiiKTx* 1 J.f ll»r |ir»pl id Indljn 
pjrPIliKIJl'i l^ctllJIlIrlll 111 ihl- S<-n|rlanp! iHM-mSllnkul 
ijir klalr Inrtk illl' amnuR tllT Itrp'il tri^lilnItVc liodlfi 
IIP tir Ulipjil IlillHxiri (’;iif|jmrn( lWil> ifTUlcp! tPk^iih 

Irij i;uritl>X« pfrlialr atill a|l[>rinr iw K^nrin 

Pllrin yt 1 H«n IPilIrp-d pjrlliininituliJIti JTT Ml ihrlP 
ihdPVXMl luni in ihr >ip/d|p, iIuiipik llir duflv 
igiinlkMt JjkHif Ji M orlpiA kind tVi hipui at 

ni?i]:i '•ll'-n llkfi mirxklntl ((iirTHP^."iil i|NilriJJIffl nn 
|Pk(MPtl1 IVIIKI 

\ inu 1 tlplKi!\ til |NilHir^" pjiipn iitidrirnliin ihr 
rlfcvUM-nn. Jfn! L{il^kllil> nl ll»r n^lltmal (xdllliMl 
witrm Jlltl mwilcl il ■crriiMT tlir JinlmlUll rlfUH^tlO ol 
}yptb hiifllaiti-rjpl and p:t»k«ininriil iIkipiIiI ihr < 'pRfctrii 
I'aMl 1 tlkwlltlrnw! iKTtrllltMPl makrTI Pt-kpHr ihr 
I iiniipni I'.uli 1 tMk'iiiUrwfii'r m ixkllllful slfoln. Ihr 
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central government reflects essentially a coalition 
system, which has given it stability when guided by 
strong and authoritative leadership. Indeed, the coali¬ 
tion nature of Indian politics is also illustrated by the 
wide range of political beliefs that exist under the 
Congress Party umbrella. In addition to several major 
parties, there are a great number of special interest and 
•plinter parties as well as independents both at the 
center and in many states. Chronic fluidity 
characterizes party politics in many states because, as 
the political tides change, loyalties often wane and 
defections occur. This renders even the most stable 
state coalition governments fragile and susceptible to 
collapse at any time, encourages minority government, 
with all its difficulties, and is an invitation to irrespon¬ 
sible demagoguery. 

The nature of Indian parliamentary politics and 
politicians also mitigates against efficiency. Indian 
parliamentary politics is a rough .and tumble business 
that gives full vent to impassioned politicians of all 
ideological stripes. Many legislators deliver rambling 
and vague speeches and arc often interrupted by 
haranguing colleagues. Emotions flare regularly, 
sometimes even leading to fist fights when the issues 
are politically sensitive. The simultaneous translation 
from the regional language of the speaker of English 
adds further confusion. Indeed, talk frequently seems 
preferred to action. Many parliamentarians practice 
the art of gamesmanship—wheeling and 
dealing—with such zesi that ’politics appears to In; 
their major national sport. Coruption is a fact of life 
both among politicians and public servants. Corrup¬ 
tion is so pervasive, however, that it seems to hive 
been almost accepted by the people as an inherent evil 
connected with political and governmental jobs. On 
the other hand, more politicians probably ere diligent 
and honest than not, and few survive in office without 
being responsive to their electorate. Despite its 
cumbersome nature and capacity for delay, the system 
works. It works because of the acknowledged deter¬ 
mination of most of the nation's leaden to make it 
work in order, hopefully, <o achieve a better existence 
for the people through democratic means. 

Despite crushing problems which, in th'? shortrun, 
might be more efficiently handled by .rulhorilarian 
means, the national leaders’ deep-seated commitment 
to the forms of democracy has allowed diverse and 
plural interests to find appropriate expression within 
the Indian union. In addition, the federal character of 
the Indian Union has compartmentalized some of the 
conflicting national pressures by providing local out¬ 
lets for regional grievances. Despite the "high com¬ 
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mand” concept of central decisionmaking by New 
Delhi, Indian leaders, particularly Mrs. Ganhdi, have 
traditionally considered center-state relations very im¬ 
portant. Recognizing that individual treatment and 
attention is necessary in dealing with different areas, 
they have encouraged diverse and sometimes sur¬ 
prising solutions to the many problems. New Delhi ap¬ 
proved greater regional autonomy for the tribal areas 
of northeast India, for example, even though it was 
contrary to the trend toward increasing central control. 
Indian federalism has worked well, in general, and 
although regional partisans have often disagreed with 
New Delhi over interpretation of how deeply the center 
should exercise its constitutional responsibility in state 
affairs, their discontent, with very few exceptions, has 
been expressed by demands for greater autonomy, not 
for secession. Similarly, although discontent ar.d 
frustration over the miserable conditions in India arc 
expressed daily, the thrust is generally for change, not 
destruction of the existing system. 

Since independence, national leaders have used 
"President's Rule”—the constitutional authority 
enabling the central government to assume direct con¬ 
trol of a state—to dominate and orchestrate Indian af¬ 
fairs. One-party domination and the use of President’s 
Rule have evolved as special Indian tools for bringing 
and holding together a diverse nation and providing it 
with direction and vitality. Democracy in the Indian 
context occasionally has also resulted in near anarchy, 
c.g.. West Bengal during 1969-71. Such conditions 
have produced a wily style of governing that 
sometimes smacks of autocracy but one that has 
sought to provide a relatively stable framework within 
which India might make significant strides in trying to 
solve its staggering problems. 

Since independence. Congress Party-led gov¬ 
ernments have shouted, wheedled, and compro¬ 
mised their way through India's democratic par¬ 
liamentary system at the national and local level 
and, on balance, have probably made progress to the 
degree that the Indian milieu has permitted. Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi's keen understanding of her 
people and the Indian political process has been en¬ 
viable and possibly unparalleled, even by her famous 
father. 
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that result in at least some progress, she may be 
proceeding along the best path possible for India. Mrs, 
Gandhi is an astute, shrewd, pragmatic politician who 
has shown skill for taking deft action at the proper 
time in order to retain and expand her power. 

Nonalignmcnt is still the cornerstone of Indian 
foreign policy, but the concept has been subtly 
redefined to remove the notions of neutrality 
associated with it some 20 years ago and to accom¬ 
modate India s enunciated policy of bilateralism—an 
admittedly opportunistic principle for guiding its 
foreign political and commercial relations. Mrs. 
Gandhi and the other Indian leaders presumably 
realize that India did not achieve the significant 
balancing voice it had sought as self-proclaimed 
"leader” of the nonaligned or third world, even during 
the bipolar years. Such a goal may be inappropriate 
or impossible to attain today in a changing world 
dominated politically not only by the United States 
and the Soviet Union but also, to a lesser degree, by 
China, Western Europe, and Japan. A strong 
emotional attachment to the ild concept still lingers in 
New Delhi, however. Mrs. Cundhi and Indian leaders 
still regard India as the major spokesman for at least 
the developing nations and believe that, because of its 
size, location, and potential, India has a rightful role 
to play in both regional and world affairs. They arc 
quite sensitive about gaining international acceptance 
of this position. They rationalize that as the 
paramount power on the subcontinent, India should at 
least be able to extend its influence in As>a. The remark¬ 
ably successful war against Pakistan in 1971 altered 
the power balance in South Asia so dramatically that 
many of India s smaller neighbors now regard new 
Delhi with increased suspicion and fear. Furthermore, 
to its dctrinKnt on the international scene, India in the 
postwar period finds itself somewhat at the mercy 


of its client state Bangladesh—particularly in the 
matter of release of Pakistani prisoners of war. And 
finally, two giants—economically powerful Japan and 
China with its 850 million people and nuclear 
weapons—will continue to vie with India should New 
Delhi press its desire for a greater role in Asian affairs. 

Even before the moves for rapprochement among 
the great powers in the early 1970’s, Ii.dia had sought 
to maintain balanced relations with the Soviet Union 
and the United States, to establish more normal 
relations with China in order to strengthen India’s 
security, and to enhance its international position 
generally. Despite treaty relations with the Soviet 
Union, continuing serious strains over fundamental 
issues with the United States, and the apparent in¬ 
difference of China, Mrs. Gandhi evidently seeks to 
balance India’s foreign policy and maintains a credi¬ 
ble commitment to nonalignment. 

Indira Gandhi probably will determine India’s 
course for the indefinite future. She realizes that India 
eventually may have to go it alone in its struggle for 
development, and she is seeking to evolve realistic In¬ 
dian solutions to uniquely Indian problems. In foreign 
affairs, her apparent desire to continue her father’s 
policy of extending India’s influence abroad to achieve 
regional status, or even international, is given renewed 
life by India s practical need for access to foreign 
resources, e.g.. Middle East oil, and by India’s security 
requirements. The Indian Government will have to 
continue balancing the domestic demands on resources 
with the continuing requirements for foreign invest¬ 
ment In framing its foreign policy initiatives. Whether 
Mrs. Gandhi can achieve an international role com¬ 
mensurate with Indian aspirations, begin to alleviate 
social ills, and, at the same time, maintain a growing, 
self-reliant economy will determine her future and the 
future of India. 


o 
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Chronology 



1947 
Aogail 

On 16 August India becomes an independent dominion in 
the British Commonwealth with Jawaharlal Nehru as its 
first Prime Minister. 

October 

Hindu Maharaja of Kashmir, faced with rebellion by his 
Muslim subjects, accedes to India and requests Indian troops 
to repel tribal invaders from Pakistan. Indo-Pakistani war 
continues in Kashmir throughout 1948. 

1948 
January 

Mahatm .1 Oandhi is as.sas.sinated on 30 January. 

1949 
January 

United Nations "rranges cease-fire in the disputed territory 
of Jammu and iiashmir and calls for plebiscite to determine 
its future. 

1950 
January 

India becomes an independent republic on 28 January under 
a new national constitution. 

1951 
June 

First major U.S. assistance agreement with India is signed: 
prov.’des for loan-gift of 2 million tons of wheat. 

October 

First general elections begin, lasting through March 1962. 

1952 

Dcrembcr 

First Five Year Plan (FY1951152- 955/56) is ft.mally pre¬ 
sented to Parliament, somewhat behind schedule. 

1951 

April 

Sitio-lndian treaty recognises Chinese suserainty in Tibet. 
1955 

February 

First major Boviet aid project, a steel mill, is irovided 
to India. 

195 < 

November 

Sute boundaries are reorganiaed along linguistic lines in 
response to regional pressures. 

1957 

Chinese build roan 'n Ijidakh district of Kashmir in first 
Chinese seifure of Indian territory. 


1960 

September 

Agreement on division and use of Indus River waters is 
signed with Pakistan. 

1961 

December 

Indian troops seise control of Portuguese India on 18 
December. 

1962 

September 

Serious skirmishing with Chinese troops breaks out along the 
Indo-Tibetan border, followed in October by large-scale 
Chinese attacks in Ladakh and the ll„n North East Frontier 
Agency of .'.;'«am State. 

1964 
May 

Prime Minister Nehru dies on 24 May. 

Jane 

Lai Bahadur Shastri becomes Prime Minister on 2 June. 

1965 
August 

Armed Pakistanis infiltrating into Ka.shmir spark widespread 
fighting, which leads to full-scale war in the Punjab, 8-23 
September. 

1966 

January 

Prime Minister Shastri dies on II January l>i Tashkent, 

U. S.S.R., only hours after signing an accord with Pakistani 
President Ayub aimed at restoring normalcy to Indo- 
Pakistafii relations. Indira Oandhi, Nehru's daughter. Is 
named 'Prime Minister on 19 January. 

1967 

February 

Fourth general elections result in a substantial decl'ne in 
Congress Party legislative strength at both national and 
state levels. 

1969 

April 

Fourth Five Year Plan begins after delay of 3 years, since 
1985 and 1988 droughts and deteriorating economic condi¬ 
tions had necessitated emergency planning. 

August 

V. V, Oirf, with Prime Minister Gandhi's back ng, defeats 
regular Congress Party candidate for Indian presidency. 

November 

Prime Minister Gandhi's Congress Party rivals form a 
separate organitalion in Parliament. 
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1971 

March 

Fifth general elections result In a amasliing victory for both 
Prime Minister Oandhi and her ruling Congress Party and 
halt trend toward coalition government at the national level. 
Pakistan Government "crackdown" to reestablish Its author¬ 
ity in East Pakistan on 25 March begins flow of 10 million 
refugees tu India and precipitates the Indo-Pakistani cri.sis. 

Angnst 

India and the Soviet Union sign the Treaty of Peace, Friend- 
shi;", and Cooperation on 9 August in New Delhi. 


December 

Following months of increasing border violations and Indian 
support of Dengall independence fighters, a full-scale war 
errupts, ,■’-17 December; India defeats Pakistan. 

1972 

March 

Stale election victories restore Congress Party hegemony at 
the state level. 

July 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi meets with Pakistan President 
Bhutto at Simla, India; progress on a number of bilateral 
problems results. 


t 

t 
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Area Brief 

i 


L.^ 


LAND: 

Siie; 1,211,000 sq. mi. (includes Indian portion of Jammu and 
Kashmir; Sikkim, Goa, Daman, and Diu) 60% agricultural, 
10% forested, 21% inland water, urban, waste, and other 
Land bonndariea: 7,SA0 miles 

WATER: 

Limits of territorial waters (claimed): 12 n. ml. (fishing, 
12 n. mi.; additional 100 mi. is fisheries conservation rone, 
December 1968) 

Coastline: I,.578 mi. (including offshore islands) 

PEOPLE: 

Population: .578,0.54,000 (I July 197.5; excludes Sikkim but 
includes Indian portion of disputed Jammu and Ka.«hmir, 
and Goa, Daman, and Diu); average annual growth rate 
is 2 .5% (est.) 

Elhnic divisions: 72% Indo-Arysn, 2.5% Dravidian, .5% 
Mongoloid and other 

Religion: 83.5% Hindu, 10.7% Muslim, 1.8-% Sikh, 2.6% 
Christian, .7% Buddhist, .7% other 

Langaage: 15 languages recognised by the constitution; addi¬ 
tional 35 languages spoken by more than IOO,(X)0 persons; 
numerous other languages and dialects that are for the most 
part mutually unintelligible; Hindi is the national language 
and the primary longue of 35% of the pi'ople; English enjoys 
"Bs-sociate" status but Is the moat important language for 
national, political, and commercial communication; Hindu¬ 
stani, a popula variety of Hindi-Urdu, is spoken widely 
throughout northern India 

Literacy: Males 39%, females 18-%; both sexes 29% <1971 
census) 

Labor force: About 184 million; 75% agriculture, more than 
15% unemployed and underemployed; shortage of skilled 
tabor Is significant and unemployment is rising 
Orgaalied labor: About 2.5% of labor force 


GOVERNMENT: 

Legal name: Republic of India 
Type: Federal republic 
Capital; New Delhi 

Political subdivisions: 21 states, 9 union territories, t pro¬ 
tectorate (Sikkim) 

Legal system: Based on English common law; constitution 
adopted 1950; judicial review of legi.slative acts; accepts 
compuksory ICJ jurisdiction, with reservations 
Branches: Parliamentary government, national and stale; 
independent judiciary 

Government leader: Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
Suffrage: Universal ovci' age 21 

Elections: National and state elections ordinarily held every 
.5 years; may be postooned in emergency and may be held 
more frequently if government loses confidence vote; next 
general election to be held by March 1970; 16 states and 
two union territories held state elections in March 1972; 
remaining states to be polled over next several years 
Political parties and leaders; Indian National Congrr.ss split 
into two factions in 1969, largest faction (the Ruling Con¬ 
gress) loyal to Prime Minister Gandhi led by S.D. .Sharma, 
and smaller faction (the Organitation Congress) led by Sadiq 
All; Communist Parly of India (CPI), 8. A. Dange, chairman; 
Communist Party of India/Marxist (CPI/M), P. Sundarayya, 
general secretary; Communi.st Party of India/Marxist-Lenin- 
ist (CPI/ML), chairman unknown; Swatantra, P. Mody, 
chairman; Bharatiya Jana Sangh, L.K. Advani, president; 
The Socialist Party, Kappori Thakur, chairman; Drarida 
Munnrira Kaihagam (DMK), N. Karunanidhi, president 
Voting slreuglh (1971 elecllon): 13.7% Ruling Congress, 
10.5% Organitation Congress, 7.4Vs Bharatiya Jana Sangh, 
5,1% SwaUntra, 4.8% CPI, 5.2% CPI/M, 3,5% Socialist 
Parties, 3.7% DMK. 18.1% other 

Commualsts: 80,000 to 100,000 members of CPI (est.); 80,000 
100,000 members of CPI/M (est.); Communist sympathiz¬ 
ers, 13 million 
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Other polilicjl or prcinurc groups: Anna Dravida Munneira 
Kathagam (AtJMK), M.O. Ramnchniulmn, prcsidnnl, op¬ 
posing DMK in Tftmll Nndu; splintered Aknll Dnl represent¬ 
ing Sikh religious community In the Punjab; various separat¬ 
ist groups seeking reorganisation ol states, particularly In 
Andhra Pradesh; numerous "senas” or militant chauvinistic 
organizations, Including Shiv Sena In Hombay 

ECONOMY: 

GNP: ISO billion (cst.) for FY1972/73, less than $100 per 
eaplta; real growth (FY1972/73) 3% est. 

Agriculture: Main crops—rice, other cereals, pulses, oilseeds, 
cotton, jute, sugarcane, tobacco, tea, and coffee; must import 
foodgrains; caloric intake is low, and diet is deficient in 
protein 

Fishing CBtch: 1.9 million tons (FY1971/72); exports $55 

million (FY1071/72), imports $100,000 

Major industries: Textiles, food processing 

Steel: 6.4 million metric tons of ingot steel and 4.8 million 

metric tons of finished steel (FY1971/72) 

Electric power: 17.8 million kw. capacity fl072); 66 billion 
kw.-hr. produced \l972), 120 kw.-hr. per capita 
Exports: $2.4 billion (f.o.b., FY1972/73): tea, jute manufac¬ 
tures, iron ore, cotton textiles, leather and leather products, 
iron and steel 

Imports: $2.8 billion (c.i.f., FY1972/73); machinery and 
trd...,^ort equipment, petroleum, iron and steel, grains and 
flour 

Major trade partners: U, U.K., U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe, Japan 

Economic aid: U.S. {FY46-71) $9.3 billion; U.S.S.R. and 
V astern European countries (1954-March 1973) $2 billion 
Monetary conversion rate: 7.5 rupees = US$1 
Fiscal year: I April-31 March 

COMMUNICATIONS: 

Rai.’roads: 37,281 miles: 18,299 miles 5'6" gage; 16,072 miles 
3'y/(," (meter) gage; and 2,781 miles 2'6" and 2'0" gage, 
government owned; 129 miles 2'6" and 2'0" gage privately 
owned; 6,933 miles (6,645 miles 5'6'' gage and 288 miles 
3'af'/,") double or multiple tracked and 2,303 miles 
eiertrified 

Highways: 643,028 miles. 100,854 miles concrete and bitumi- 
neus surfaced (mostly bituminous-surface treated); 95,054 
miles gravel, crushed stone, or latcrite surfaced; 184,631 
miles improved earth; 356,489 ur'mprovcd earth 
Inland waterways: About 8,750 miles with seasonal depths 
of 3 ft. or more 

Ports: 7 major (Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin, Kandla, Madra, 
Marmagao, Vishakhapatnam), 75 minor 


Merchant marine: 257 ships 1,000 g.r.t. and over, totaling 
2,718,000 g.r.t. or 2,176,200 d.w.t. (1973) 

Civil air: About 116 major transport aircraft; 2 major airlines 
Airfields: 010 total, 359 usable; 187 have permanent-surface 
runways; 2 have runways over 12,000 ft., 40 have runways 
8,000-11,990 ft., 130 have runways 4,000-7,099 ft.; 4 sea¬ 
plane stations 

Telecommunications: Adequate international service; fair do- 
incf.tic telephone service in and between major cities; many 
small towns and villages without telephone service; telephone 
distribution is about 0.25 per 100 population; telegraph facil¬ 
ities widespread; AM radiobroadcast adequate; TV limited 
to Delhi-New Delhi and Bombay areas; 1,350,000 telephones 
(late 1972); 13 million licensed radio and about 40,000 TV 
sets (lute 1972); about 270 AM broadcast stations in about 
75 locations; 3 TV stations; 1 earth satellite station; sub¬ 
marine cables extend to Malyasia, Sri Lanka, and Aden 

DEFENSE FORCES: 

Military manpower (1 July 1973); males 15-49, 138,212,000; 
about 57% physically fit for military service 
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Places and Features referred to In this General Survey 


COORDINATES 


Sgra. 27 11 

Xgra (dist) . 27 05 

Ahmadabfid. 23 02 

Ahmcdnagar. 19 05 

Atjal. 23 44 

Ajanta. 20 32 

Ajmer.. •.. 26 27 • 

Aksni Chin (region) . 35 05 

Alibag. 18 39 

Aligarh. 27 53 

Allahabad... 25 27 

Ambala. 30 21 

Amindivi Islands (Ms) . 11 23 

Amritsar. 31 35 

Andaman Islands (isls) . 12 30 

Andhra Pradesh (slate) . ^6 00 

Ankleshwar. 21 36 

Arunachal Pradesh (union territory) . 28 00 

Arvi. 18 22 

Asansol. 23 41 

Assam (state) . 26 00 

Svadi. 13 07 

Badagara. 11 36 

Baghdogra. 26 42 

Bandcl (rr sta) . 22 56 

Bangalore. 12 59 

Baiadahar. 23 32 

Barauni. 25 41 

Bareilly. 28 21 

BB,rhI. 24 18 

Bdruni. 25 29 

Batala. 31 48 

Bay of Bengal (bay) . 15 00 

Begampet (rr sta) . 17 28 

Benares. 25 20 

Bhagirathi River (strm) . 23 25 

Bhakra Dam (hydro pwr site) . 31 25 

Bharat. 24 20 

Bhilai. 21 13 

Bhopal. 23 ,16 

Bhubaneswar. 20 14 

Bhusaval. 21 03 

Bidar. 17 54 

Bihar. 25 11 

Bihar (stale) . 25 00 

Bhusaval. 21 03 

Bhutan, Kingdom of. 27 30 

Bokaro Coalfield (coalfield) . 23 49 

Bokaro Nadi (strm) . 23 46 

Bi mbay. 18 58 

Brahmaputra (strm) . 24 02 

Buckingham Canal. 15 39 

Budge Budge. 22 27 

Cachar (dist) . 25 05 

Calcutta. 22 32 

Cape Comorin (cape) . 8 04 

Car Nicobar (isl). 9 10 

Chabua (rr sta) . 27 29 

Cha-hsi-kang, China. 32 32 

Chalna, Bangladesh. 22 36 

Chandausi. 28 27 

Chandigarh (rr sta). . 30 44 

Chandigarh (union territory) . 30 45 

Chandrapura (rr sta) . 23 46 

Cherrapunji. 25 18 

Chhanga Manga, Pakistan.31 05 

Chittagong, Bangladesh. 22 20 

Chittaranjan. 23 52 

Ch’u-mu-pi Shan-ku, China (valley) . 27 39 

Chushul. 33 36 

Chutupalu. 23 34 

Cochin. 9 58 

Cochin (former native state) . 10 25 


COORDINATES 


» >E. 

78 01 

77 58 
72 37 

74 44 
92 43 

75 43 
74 38 

79 30 
72 54 

78 05 
81 51 

76 50 

72 23 

74 53 

92 45 

79 OO 

73 OO 
94 30 
73 49 
86 59 

93 00 

80 07 

75 35 
88 19 
88 22 

77 35 

81 15 

78 23 

79 25 
85 25 
85 59 

75 12 
90 00 

78 28 
83 00 

88 23 

76 28 
72 14 
81 26 

77 24 
85 50 
75 46 
77 33 

85 31 

86 00 

75 46 
90 30 
86 00 

85 55 

72 50 

90 59 

80 13 
88 10 
92 55 
88 22 

77 34 
92 47 
95 11 

79 41 

89 31 

78 46 

76 55 
76 48 

86 07 

91 42 

73 58 
91 50 

86 52 

87 03 
78 39 
85 32 
76 14 
76 30 


Jogi^hopa. 


Khasi Hills (mts). 


Kota. 

Kottagudem. 

Kottayam... 

Koyali. 

Koyna (sirm). 

Kozhikode (Calicut) . .. ■ 

Krishna (strm) . 

Laccadive Islands (isls). 

Ladakh (dist) . 

Lahore, Pakistan. 

Leh. 

Lhasa, China. 

Lonavale. 

Longju. 

Lucknow 


-u. 


° 'N. 

“ 'E. 


29 00 

76 00 

Nicobar Islands (isls) . 

31 00 

78 00 

Orissa (stale) . 

28 00 

84 00 

Ootacamund. 

28 27 

77 28 

Pachmarhi. 

35 00 

71 00 

Pandu. 

21 55 

88 05 

Paradip. 

17 23 

78 28 

Pariidip Garh (port) .. 

18 00 

78 00 

Pathnnkot. 

24 49 

93 57 

Patna. 

27 00 

80- 00 

Patna. 

28 29 

77 18 

Pechi. 

24 20 

67 41 

Perambur (rr sta) . 

29 00 

71 00 

Pondicherry (union territory)... 

33 42 

'73 10 

Port Blair. 

28 23 

79 25 

Powai. 

23 10 

7" 57 

Punakha, Bhutan. 

22 39 

85 20 

Pune (Poona). 

26 55 

75 49 

Punjab (state) . 

26 55 

70 54 

Puri . 

13 02 

77 33 

Quilon. 

25 18 

86 30 

Rajasthan (state) . 

32 44 

74 52 

Rajkot. 

33 00 

77 00 

Rdjmahal Hills (hills) . 

22 28 

70 04 

Rana Pratap Sagar Dam (dam). 

22 48 

86 11 

Rana Pra’tap Sagar (powerplant) 

23 10 

89 13 

Ranchi....,. 

26 17 

73 02 

Rangdpuram. 

26 14 

90 35 

Ranippettai. 

26 45 

94 13 

Rann of Kutch (marsh) . 

31 19 

75 34 

Raurkela. 

34 31 

69 12 

Rawalpindi, Pakistan. 

16 56 

82 13 

Riband (strm) . 

23 15 

72 29 

Roorkee. 

12 34 

30 10 

Sabarigiri (hydro pwr site) . 

23 02 

70 13 

Sabarmati (rr sta) . 

22 58 

70 15 

Sagar. 

20 25 

85 10 

Saha. 

26 28 

80 21 

Sambre. 

24 52 

67 03 

Sanchi, Bhutan. 

. 10 04 

78 47 

Sankosh (strm). 




10 55 



1 A nn 

75 no 


55 

75 57 


?1 



9.] 5S 

70 30 


?7 43 

85 19 


10 Of' 

7fi IS 





. 22 18 

72 37 

Siliguri... 




. 18 26 

73 46 

Sindi. 

. 25 35 

91 38 

Singarsi Peak (peak) .. 

. 22 48 

89 33 

Sriharikota Island (isl) . 

. 18 34 

73 52 

Srinagar.. 

. 10 14 

77 29 

Sylhet, Bangladesh. 

. 25 40 

94 07 

Talcher. 

. 18 49 

82 43 

Tambaram. 

. 22 21 

82 41 

Tamil Nadu (slate) (formerly ^ 

. 25 11 

75 50 

Tarapur. 

. 18 04 

80 28 

Tawang. 

. 9 35 

76 31 

Tclengana (area) . 

. 22 22 

73 07 

Thar Desert, Pakistan (desert). 

. 17 18 

74 10 

Thumba (rocket launching static 

. 11 15 

75 76 

Tinsukia. 

. 15 57 

80 59 

Tripura (state) . 

. 11 00 

72 00 

Trivandrum.. 

. 34 20 

77 25 

Trombay. 


74 18 


. 34 10 

77 35 

Udhampur. 

. 29 39 

91 06 

United Khasi-Jaintia Hills (disl 

. 18 45 

73 25 

Utran (rr sta) .; 

. 28 38 

93 33 

Uttar Pradesh (slate) . 

. 26 51 

80 55 

Vadodara (Baroda)........ . .-i 
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|s General Survey 




■> >N. 

27 11 
27 05 
23 02 

19 05 
23 44 

20 32 
26 27 • 

. 35 05 
, 18 39 
. 27 53 
. 25 27 
. 30 21 
. 11 23 
. 31 35 
. 12 30 
. 16 00 
. 21 36 
. 28 00 
. 18 22 
. 23 41 
. 26 00 
. 13 07 
. 11 36 
. 26 42 
. 22 56 
. 12 59 
. 23 32 
. 25 41 
. 28 21 
. 24 18 
. 25 29 
. 31 48 
. 15 00 
. 17 28 
. 25 20 
. 23 25 
. 31 25 
. 24 20 
. 21 13 
. 23,16 
. 20 14 
. 21 03 
. 17 54 
. 25 11 
. 25 00 
. 21 03 
. 27 30 
. 23 49 
. 23 46 
. 18 58 
. 24 02 
. 15 39 
. 22 27 
. 25 05 
. 22 32 
. 8 04 

. 9 10 

. 27 29 
. 32 32 
. 22 36 
,. 28 27 
,. 30 44 
.. 30 45 
.. 23 46 
.. 25 18 
.. 31 05 
.. 22 20 
.. 23 52 
.. 27 39 
.. 33 36 
23 34 


- 'E. 

78 01 

77 58 
72 37 

74 44 
92 43 

75 43 
74 38 

79 30 
72 54 

78 05 
81 51 

76 50 

72 23 

74 53 

92 45 

79 00 

73 00 

94 30 
73 49 
86 59 

93 00 

80 07 

75 35 
88 19 
88 22 

77 35 

81 15 

78 23 

79 25 
85 25 
85 59 

75 12 
90 00 

78 28 
83 00 

88 23 ' 

76 28 
72 14 
81 26 

77 24 
85 50 
75 46 
77 33 

85 31 

86 00 

75 46 
90 30 
86 00 

85 55 

72 50 

90 59 

80 13 
88 10 
92 55 
88 22 

77 34 
92 47 

95 11 

79 41 

89 31 

78 46 

76 55 
76 48 

86 07 

91 42 

73 58 
91 50 

86 52 

87 03 
78,39 
85 32 


Haryana [stale) . 29 00 

Himachal Pradesh (union (erri(ory). 31 00 

Himalayas [mis) . 28 00 

Hindan (slrm) . 28 27 

Hindu Kush [mis) . 35 00 

Hooghly River (s(rm). 21 55 

Hyderabad. 17 23 

Hyderabad [stale) . 18 00 

Imphal. 24 49 

Indo-Gangetic Plain [plain) . 27 00 

Indraprast. 28 29 

Indus River [slrm) . 24 20 

Indus Valley [valley) . 29 00 

Islamabad, Pakistan. 33 42 


Jogiphopa. 


Kota. 

Kottagudem. 

Kottayam. 

Koyali. 

Koyna [slrm) . 

Kozhikode (Calicut). 

Krishna (slrm). 

Laccadive Islands [isls). . 

Ladakh [diet) . 

Lahore, Pakistan. 

Leh. 

Lhasa, China. 

Lonavale.....,. • .• • :.• • • 


28 

23 

79 

25 

23 

10 

79 

57 

22 

39 

85 

20 

26 

55 

75 

49 , 

26 

55 

70 

54 

13 

02 

77 

33 

25 

18 

86 

30 

32 

44 

74 

52 

33 

00 

77 

00 

22 

28 

70 

04 

22 

48 

86 

11 

23 

10 

89 

13 

26 

17 

73 

02 

26 

14 

90 

35 

26 

45 

94 

13 

31 

19 

75 

34 

34 

31 

69 

12 

16 

56 

82 

13 

23 

15 

72 

29 

12 

34 

80 

10 

23 

02 

70 

13 

22 

58 

70 

15 

20 

25 

85 

10 

26 

28 

80 

21 

24 

52 

67 

03 

10 

04 

78 

47 

34 

00 

78 

00 

10 

55 

79 

50 

16 

00 

75 

00 

30 

55 

76 

57 

21 

38 

84 

07 

21 

58 

70 

30 

27 

43 

85 

19 

10 

00 

76 

15 

18 

34 

73 

52 

22 

18 

72 

37 

. 22 

20 

87 

20 

. 18 

26 

73 

46 

. 25 

35 

91 

38 

. 22 

48 

89 

33 

. 18 

34 

73 

52 

. 10 

14 

77 

29 

. 25 

40 

94 

07 

. 18 

49 

82 

43 

. 22 

21 

82 

41 

. 25 

11 

75 

50 

. 18 

04 

80 

28 

. 9 

35 

76 

31 

. 22 

22 

73 

07 

. 17 

18 

74 

10 

. 11 

15 

75 

76 

. 15 

57 

80 

59 

. 11 

00 

72 

00 

CO 

20 

77 

25 

. 31 

35 

74 

18 

. 34 

10 

77 

35 

. 29 

39 

91 

06 

. 18 

45 

73 

25 





0 

'N. 

O 

'E. 

8 i 

00 

93 . 

30 

21 1 

00 

84 1 

00 

11 : 

24 

76 ■ 

42 

22 : 

28 

78 : 

26 

26 

10 

91 

40 

20 

17 

86 

42 

20 

19 

86 

37 

32 

17 

75 

39 

21 

38 

85 

53 

25 

37 

85. 

09 

24 

08 

77 

00 

13 

06 

80 

14 

11 

56 

79 

49 

11 

40 

92 

45 

27 

21 

95 

39 

27 

37 

89 

52 

18 

32 

73 

52 

, 31 

00 

76 

00 

, 18 

40 

73 

55 

, 8 

53 

76 

36 

, 26 

00 

74 

00 

, 22 

18 

70 

47 

, 24 

40 

87 

25 

, 24 

56 

75 

38 

, 24 

57 

75 

38 

, 23 

21 

85 

20 

. 15 

25 

78 

06 

. 12 

56 

79 

20 

. 24 

05 

70 

10 

. 22 

12 

84 

53 

. 33 

36 

73 

04 

. 24 

33 

82 

59 

. 29 

52 

77 

53 

. 9 

21 

77 

08 

. 23 

05 

72 

40 

. 23 

50 

78 

43 

. 30 

19 

76 

59 

. 15 

52 

74 

37 

. 27 

18 

90 

37 

. 26 

23 

89 

48 

. 17 

27 

78 

30 

. 14 

16 

74 

25 

. 25 

.34 

91 

53 

. 31 

49 

78 

45 

. 16 

59 

74 

08 

. 17 

41 

75 

55 

. 22 

34 

95 

42 

. 27 

45 

88 

30 

. 24 

49 

92 

48 

. 26 

42. 

88 

26, 

. 31 

06 

77 

10 

. 20 

48 

78 

52 

. 24 

38 

87 

28 

. 13 

45 

80 

10 

. 34 

05 

74 

49 

. 24 

54 

91 

52 

. 20 

57 

85 

13 

. 12 

55 

80 

07 

. 11 

00 

78 

00 

. 19 

51 

72 

42 

. 27 

35 

91 

52 

. 18 

00 

79 

30 

. 27 

00 

71 

00 

. 8 

32 

76 

51 

. 27 

30 

95 

22 

. 24 

00 

92 

00 

. 8 

29 

76 

55 

. 19 

02 

72 

56 


Tutieorin. 8 47 

Udhampur. 32 56 

United Khasi-Jaintia Hills (diet) . 25 30 

Utran (rr slo)..... 21 15 

j;..Uttari Pradesh (stale);....., -viSS. 00,.5 
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